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Wilson's Pet Shop gets a face-lifting 
paint job. The building was erected in 
1890 and was called ''Brick" Fisher's. 
Last paint job was ZZ years ago. 
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The PHILLIPS BLACKSMITH SHOP WAS NEAR THE SOUTH END OF 2ND STREET 
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LOOKING 
FORWARD 

with Tom Wilson 



THE FIVE EPOCHS 
OF CORVALLIS 

All over America towns and cities 
are changing from the era of small 
private enterprise into an era of 
computer-controlled, bank roll -in- 
sured, Wall-Street financed, manag- 
er-operated monopoly capitalism. 
That's quite a mouthful. But if you 
look closely you can see this new 
change in Corvallis. 

EPOCH OF THE PIONEERS 

The sturdy pioneers of Corvallis 
built up a power structure of busi- 
ness and finance that came to an 
abrupt end in 1893- This was a year 
of disaster, for the Oregon Pacific 
railroad was broke, the Hamilton & 
Job bank closed its doors, the most 
valuable half of the county was lost 
to a new county, Lincoln, and the 
entire country was in a severe de- 
pression and financial panic. 

EPOCH OF THE 
SECOND GENERATION 

During the next twenty years 
the sons of the original business 
pioneers ran Corvallis. This was 
America's most exciting period of 
growth and the root of our nostalgia 
for the good old days. Casey Jones 
was the engineer, another Casey 
struck out at home plate, "A Bi- 
cycle Built for Two" was in the 
pile of sheet music on every photo- 
graph-bedecked piano; something 
called unionism had grown out of 
the old guild system but didn't mean 
any more to Corvallis people than 



names such as Darwin, Marx, Freud 
or the Book of Enoch. 

Among the people who comprised 
the power elite here were M.S. (More 
Security) Woodcock, J . M. Nolan, 
J. H. Marris, Johnnie Hayes, Dick 
Kiger, Tommy Whitehom, and J. R. 
Smith, just to name a few. Blind B. 
F. Irvine, a great editor, had his 
office upstairs above the present 
pet shop, which was the Graham & 
Wortham drugstore at that time. 
Jesse Spencer's barber shop was 
the town's political forum. The old 
pioneers were all out of the picture. 

EPOCH OF THE HUSTLERS 

By 1910 William Jasper Kerr, a 
science-oriented mathematician, had 
started to drive the spooks out of 
the old church school and bring 
the 20ch Century to town. The rela- 
tive newcomers, such as Bob John- 
son, Sam Whiteside, A. J. Johnson, 
and others were constructing a new 
commercial structure and paving 
the way for other energetic enter- 
prisers, such as C. E. Ingalls, Wm. 
Ball, Wm. Konick, and many others 
who came from the middle west, the 
east and the deep south. 

They tore up the old horsecar 
tracks, built a brick high school, 
paved the streets, put in sewer 
pipes, and closed the theaters on 
Sundays. The town became larger 
than Albany. 

EPOCH OF THE CHAIN STORES 

I remember when old photograph 
er W. S. Gardner told me that he 
hated to see Wm. Ball bring modern 
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photography and up to date business 
methods into that profession here. 
A few years later, I remember talk- 
ing to Mr. Ball about the evils of 
the big chain stores coming to Cor- 
vallis. There was some local effort 
to tax them at a higher rate than for 
local stores. But they came here 
anyway. 

Today the power structure is 
built around chain stores, such as 
Sears, Montgomery Ward, Pay Less 
Drugs, Lipman's, Safeway, Fire- 
stone, Erick son's, Albertson's, 
Penney's, and others. Without the 
advertisements of the chain stores 
we would not have a large daily 
newspaper. 

And the University has taken 
over the real management of the 
town. Just before the war, Guy 
Jordan wanted me to join a certain 
club, saying to me, "There are no 
college people in it." That was 
supposed to be an inducement then. 
Fifteen years later it was college 
professors who asked me again to 
join the same club. The University 
now has 10,000 students and is ex- 
pected to double in five years. 

Today, without the University 
here, Corvallis would be more the 
size of Philomath or Brownsville 
than as big as Albany which has 
more industries and is on the main 
transportation lines. Corvallis has 
become a college town, and that's 
that. 

EPOCH OF WALL STREET MONEY 

There are some millionaires in 
Corvallis and, if they pooled their 
resources, a fairly modern business 
block might be constructed. They 
might even be able to erect a couple 
high-rise apartment hotels diat the 
town soon will need. I don't think 
they'll do it. More likely is the 
development of Corvallis along the 
same line that is happening to 
some other college towns across 
the country, by Urban Renewal. 



In Portland the big money men 
from California have built a new 
and better business district across 
the river from the original downtown 
city. Salem is changing, too, as the 
big stores move away from the old 
downtown and into new shopping 
centers, and there have been about 
fifty empty stores in the old part 
of Salem's business district. Where 
in Portland the Willamette river 
divides the new from the old, in 
Salem the State buildings separate 
the two parts. 

Corvallis is different. The Uni- 
versity is growing south; the town 
is growing north. But we have a 
beautifully unified, though dying, 
central business district. This is 
the ideal place for the main shop- 
ping and recreation center, and 
this is where it will be, just as 
logically as it was when Jos. C. 
Avery and Wm. Dixon first laid it 
out in 1851- It will cost between 
$30 and $50 million, I'd say. And 
that means Wall Street any way you 
try to spell it. 

When will this happen? It will 
start within two years and will be 
completed in less than twenty. 
That's my guess; what's yours? 




Wilson printing plant where CorvalUs 
Magazine is published. Located three 
miles north on U.S. 20. 
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Corvallis public school. 9t h grade. 1898. Front row: Esther Berry, 
George Mangas, Bertie Burnhart. Jessie Hufford. 2nd row: Marmie.Bran- 
deberry. Detla Burnhart. Harold Martin. Grace Ell(S. S. i. Pratt. 
Agnes Weber. Victor Spencer. Standing: Harold Woodcock. Elsie Locke. 
Bush Wilson. Edith Bristow. Wm. Wells. Mabel Cronise. Frank Thrasher. 
Frances Belknap. Glenn Gillette, R. Garrett. In the class but not shown: 
Thomas Fry. Mamie Crawford. Lenore Stewart. (Photo by W. S. Gardner) 

....from the collection of Victor Spencer. 



A COUNTRY 
V I S 1 TOR 
STROLLS AT 
THIRD 8( 
MAD I SON 
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Old city hall was where Liphan's store is now. Fire department was 

LOCATED THERE FOR MANY YEARS. Th I S PHOTOGRAPH FROM ClIFF FraNCISCO. 
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From the Album of Ned Myers 
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D. D. Bfrwan's grocery store at the corner of 2nd and Monroe, before 

1910. LFFT TO right; MR. MEEKER. ?. D. D. BeRMAN, A. K. BERMAN. 
LINDSAY ShaRPE, Sam MOORE. ON HORSE. PhOTQ BY COURTESY OF ARTHUR 

Berman and Mrs. A. K. Berman. 




At the Nash art exhibit, Newport, May 
26, 1963. Left to right: Bernadine 
Richards, Evelyn Wilson, Mrs. Tom 
Wilson, Ben Hogeval. 



THE FAT MAN 

If he'd eat less stuff 
He'd be better uff. 

THE SKINNY WOMAN 

With calories added 
She'd be nicely padded. 

By Laurence Pratt 
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Jess Spencer's barber shop in 1899, located at 2nd and jefffrson where 

THE MONTGOMERY WARD STORF IS NOW. THIS SHOP WAS KNOWN AS THF TaMMANY 

Hall of Corvallis, a forum for politicians, jess Spencer is rehind the 

CHAIR IN which BOB JOHNSON IS SEATED. EDITOR B. F. IRVINE. OF THE 

Oregon journal is at the left with his son. Ward. (Old picture by 

COURTESY OF VICTOR L. SpFNCFR. SON OF JESS SpENCER.) 




A PICTURE FROM THE 1920'S. LEFT TO RIGHT: JOHN D. We L L S . FRANK FRANCISCO 

Walter k. Taylor. Rev. j. R. N. Bell. (Courtesy of Cliff Fransisco.) 
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THE CORVALLIS & 

FRUSTRATION RAILROAD 



PART VI - PROMOTION OF THE RAILROAD 



By Wallis Nash (deceased) 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Wallis Nash was an 
English lawyer and financier who came 
to Corvallis in 1879 to help promote 
the railroad to the coast. This part of 
our story is from his book, A LAW- 
YER'S LIFE ON TWO CONTINENTS. 

Shortly after we came to Oregon 
to live the first appropriation for 
harbor improvement of $4,000 had 
been won by Colonel Hogg in an 
arduous campaign in Congress. 

The inception of the railroad lay 
in the bold proposal of a group of 
Oregonians who were part holders 
of the land grant for building the 
wagon road from Corvallis to tide 
water on Yaquina Bay. Against 
many obstacles they had got the 
wagon road through and had won 
the lands. Thus came to them the 
faith that moves mountains. If the 
wagon road why not a railroad in 
its place? Tnie it was that the day 
of railroads in Oregon had not fully 
come. The main line through the 
State from Portland southwards 



toward San Francisco was strug- 
gling along, bit by bit. Money was 
being wrung out from unwilling hold- 
ers, who were urged to invest more 
to save their first ventures. First 
franchise holders were struggling 
desperately to hold on to some 
jumping off place where they might 
get off and sell out to some greater 
power. But the Corvallis people 
took courage as they saw that the 
big railroad was getting built, even 
though men were sweating blood to 
to do it. Our valley friends had 
absorbed the idea that a railroad 
might be built bit by bit— say ten 
miles at a time, and that if once 
started by the first ten miles being 
built, that could be mortgaged, or 
bonded, and so money could be 
found to finish the second ten miles, 
and so on. Thus men who had be- 
tween them, possibly, fifty thousand 
dollars, boldly marched forward to 
spend a hundred and fifty thousand. 

They must have failed if two or 
th ree of them had not been dyed in 
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the wool politicians of the local, or 
small town, brand. They went 
ahead. 

They incorporated the "Willam- 
ette Valley and Coast Railroad 
Company." The capital was small, 
but the name was big. So they 
went to the next legislature of 
Oregon that met at Salem and asked 
for a franchise and for State aid. 
The legislature also was as young 
in years as it was old in faith. The 
answer to our friends was simple 
and apostolic in its form. "Silver 
and gold have we none," said the 
legislators, "but such as we have 
we give unto you." And the gift 
took the shape of a contract be- 
tween the State and the infant 
company whereby in consideration 
of the company carrying the men and 
munitions of the State whenever 
called on, it was given outright the 
tide lands in Benton county. 

So they came back to Corvallis 
and went to work on the first ten 
miles westward. Money was scarcer 
than labor— so they enlisted all the 
farmers along the line with their 
wagons and teams, scrapers and 
shovels. The women fed the men, 
the bams opened out with oats, and 
dirt flew. These directors of a 
moneyless railroad knew, I suppose, 
that a railroad meant rails and 
sleepers and cars, and especially 
engineers-but they literally took 
no thought for the morrow. This 
was summertime, and until the au- 
tumn rains set in all went well. The 
county surveyor set out the line, 
and such trifles as blasting in 
rocks and cuts they left out and 
passed on. The Mary's river had 
to be crossed, but the bridges also 
were a future task. They had got 
quite a number of holes in the 
ground when the rains came on 
as usual and most of the farmers 
went home. 

Just then entered the Deus ex 
machina, for Colonel T. Egenton 



Hogg came on the scene. He was 
on his travels north from San Fran- 
cisco; he heard of the road grant 
lands and visited Corvallis. He 
found not only the lands but this 
infant railroad and was both amused 
and interested. He went on to Ya- 
quina Bay, saw its possibilities 
for improvement and for future com- 
merce. He went up and down the 
Willamette Valley, already settled 
and prosperous, he travelled up 
into the great forests of the Cas- 
cades, he visited the flour mills, 
and studied the possibilities of 
of locks at Oregon City to open 
Portland to the trade of the valley, 
and then returned to Albany with 
mind made up. His great friend 
there was the old banker, to whom 
he brought introductions from San 
Francisco friends, and in that 
town he was very kindly received. 
With credit so established he re- 
turned to Corvallis, met the owners 
of the railroad, and made condition- 
al terms all around. 

Almost the first thing that hap- 
pened after my arrival in Corvallis 
as a resident was that we got certi- 
fied to the State of Oregon the 
completion of the first ten miles 
of the Willamette Valley and Coast 
Railroad. Thus the contract with 
the State in the legislative act was 
fulfilled and became a living force. 

Then came the incorporation of 
the Oregon Pacific Railroad, which 
took over the Willamette Valley 
and Coast bodily and completely, 
and started in to construct that as 
the first portion of road crossing 
the State of Oregon from west on 
the Pacific ocean to the State 
boundary on the Snake river, where 
a trans-continental railroad already 
in process of construction would 
meet it. 

The first section, from Yaquina 
Bay to Corvallis, of seventy miles 
or thereabouts, would join the port 
with the Willamette Valley, and 
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was the key to the whole position, 
for which a considerable traffic 
was in sight. The main feature 
was the wheat of the valley, stored 
in warehouses up and down the 
river, and in the towns along its 
course. At Yaquina this wheat, 
and much other produce, would be 
shipped to the San Francisco mar- 
ket, en route to the wide world. 
The rails for that seventy miles 
were bought in England and brought 
from England to the Pacific coast 
in sailing ships, which ships would 
return to Europe with cargoes of 
wheat. But the Yaquina bar was 
not then deepened sufficiently to 
admit these ocean-going ships of 
deep draft. So trans-shipment of 
the rails was necessary, But every 
facility for this trans-shipment to 
Albany from Portland by railroad 
or river boat was refused outright 
or quibbled about by the Southern 
Pacific, and we had not then our 
own ships from San Francisco to 
Yaquina which might have solved 
the difficulty, and the laws of Ore- 
gon at that time did not provide 
compulsion for transfer from one 
road to another on an incompleted 
journey. We fought through and got, 
and laid, the rails at the cost of 
much time, money and temper. 
Moreover the sparsely settled road 
between Yaquina and Corvallis pro- 
vided very little traffic from the 
country yields on their little farms. 
So the traffic books could hardly 
be opened until the seventy miles 
was complete. Then, also, the sev- 
enty miles held much costly work. 
It was cut, fill, tunnel and bridge 
until the road emerged from the 
hills within ten miles of Corvallis. 
Then we sailed happily across the 
Willamette Valley for forty miles 
or so, until we encountered the 
foothills of the Cascades. But 
more money and yet more had to 
be provided. 

By this time three new stem- 



wheel boats on the Willamette 
river had been built anu set to 
work, connecting at Corvallis with 
the Oregon Pacific. The farmers 
and warehousemen welcomed them, 
as they were ground under the heel 
of the Southern Pacific. The Ore- 
gon Pacific already was in posses- 
sion of one steamship on the route 
between Yaquina and San Francis- 
co, and two others were to follow. 

Meanwhile the Willamette river 
boats were gathering up rapidly 
the wheat to load the ship. Mer- 
chants had already entered the 
trade and were paying the farmers 
five cents a bushel more than those 
still using the Southern Pacific 
lines could afford to pay. When 
the Southern Pacific refused to de- 
liver from their cars wheat to us 
at Corvallis the valley farmers 
within twenty or thirty miles loaded 
up their wagons with the wheat. 
Strings of thirty or forty wagons at 
a time could be seen through the 
dust clouds hauling to Corvallis 
and the cars there. The two trains, 
Oregon Pacific and Southern Paci- 
fic, ran alongside each other at 
the Albany depot of the older line 
which already adjoined land pro- 
vided by the city for the O.P.R. 
Still the Southern Pacific refused 
to allow any connection, or any 
transfer of commodities from one 
road to the other; and forced all 
imaginable obstructions in our way. 

<To be continued) 



We have been out of all back 
copies of CORVALLIS for some 
time. Back issues will not be re- 
printed, as the cost of each issue 
would be several hundred dollars. 
But don't worry about it. We are 
planning to reprint, someday, the 
best pictures and articles into a 
little book. 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN MAY 26. 1963. AT THE YAQUINA ART CENTER, NEWPORT, 
WHERE AN EXHIBIT WAS HELD OF THE PAINTINGS OF WalLIS NASH AND HIS WIFE. 

Shown in the picture, left to right: Ben hogeval. Joe Wilson, jack 
FoGARTY, Rod Nash. Violet upoike. Gladys Burgess. Louise Nash Barton. 

(photo by Tom Wi lson ) 



The author of our railroad story in this 
issue, Wallis Nash, was a man of many 
accomplishments. He was a personal 
friend of Charles Darwin and the great 
Gladstone. He was a lawyer, musician 
and artist, politician, and financier. 

WALLIS NASH came to Oregon in 
1877, passed two years in Benton 
county and then returned to England. 
He then headed an English colony 
that came to Benton county, which 
then included what is now Lincoln 
county. 

With Judge Strahan and Judge 
M. L. Pipes, Mr. Nash helped frame 
the constitution of OAC and had it 
ratified by the legislature. 

Born near London, England, in 
1837, Mr. Nash studied law at the 
University of London and later be- 
came a senior member of Nash & 
Field, solicitors, of London. Always 
interested in new ventures, Mr. Nash 



secured Alexander Graham Bell 's 
patent rights to the telephone for 
England, and the first telephone in 
that country was in his office, the 
first message passing from there to 
Queen Victoria, at Osborne House. 

Other important projects of their 
firm were the financial agreements 
for the first Atlantic cable for Cyrus 
Field and for a large Brazilian rail- 
road, and Mr. Nash helped in the 
framing of the first "limited lia- 
bility" which passed by act of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Nash later met Colonel T. 
Egenton Hogg in London, a souther- 
ner who was much enthused over 
the great possibilities of Oregon, 
and came with him to the new coun- 
try, first in 1877 and returning in 
1879. He was second vice president 
of the Oregon Pacific road for many 
years. 
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View of Newport looking east from Nye Beach. Large building in center 

FOREGROUND IS THE NATATORIUM. PaRT YAQUINA BaY SHOWN IN UPPER RIGHT. 



Until 1893, Newpwrt was in Benton 
county, and the golden dream of the 
early railroad promoters was that it 
would be the western freight termi- 
nus for the interior of Oregon, with 
Corvallis as the metropolitan center 
of the state. 

Things didn't work out just that 



way, but the dream has persisted. 
Work has begun on a vast project to 
deepen the bar at the entrance of 
Yaquina bay to 40 feet and to widen 
the ship turning basin, permitting 
the largest freighters to leave the 
harbor when fully loaded. 

When the highway to Newport 



from Corvallis is adequately improv- 
ed, we can expect a great deal more 
commerce through here. And with 
the big oceanography station at 
Newport working in cooperation with 
Oregon State University, our ties 
will be further strengthened. 

When Joe Wilson introduced the 



bill at the legislature making this 
highway into U.S. 20, from Newport 
to Boston, he had in mind the same 
old dream that our grandfather had 
when he was the first president of 
the railroad to the coast. 
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Mrs. Sam Case 
tells of 

early Newport 



Mrs. Sam Case was the daughter of 
James Craigie, a Scotchman who 
came to America in 1835 to work for 
the Hudson's Bay company. The fol- 
lowing is from an interview with her 
by FYed Lock ley in the ' ' Oregon 
Journal" Nov. 22, 1930. 



' 'Father married the daughter 
of Toya Pampe Boo, chief of the 

Bannock Indians I was born in 

1848. 

* 'When Father came here he 
took up a claim on Olalie slough* 
Later he took up a place on Yaq- 
uina river. I was born at Fort 
Boise, the old Hudson's Bay trad- 
ing post, and later went to school 
at Walla Walla. My sister, now 
Mrs. James Ferr, and I went to 
school together. When we came to 
Yaquina bay we had to come over 
the old trail on horseback. We 
got our mail once a week. When 
summer visitors came to Newport 
in those days it was a three days' 
trip from Portland, so they stayed 
for several weeks. Now it only 
only takes a few hours to come. 

' 'When my husband, Samuel 
Case, first came here he started a 
hotel. He was born in Lubec, Maine, 
May 31, 1831. He went to college 
at Buckport, Maine. He came by 
ship to California in 1853- He 
taught school in California and 




prospected for four years, and re- 
turned to Maine in 1857, but he 
found he could not be happy there. 
It was too quiet; so he came back 
to California in 1858. He enlisted 
in company D of the 4th infantry, 
California volunteers, when the 
Civil war broke out. He became 
orderly sergeant. Instead of going 
East to fight in the Civil war, as 
he expected, the California volun- 
teers were sent to Oregon. My 
husband was located for a while on 
Grand Ronde reservation. He was 
mustered out of the service in Nov- 
ember, 1864, and was appointed 
farmer for the Alsea Indian reser- 
vation. He held this position for 
four years. While he was farmer for 
the Alsea Indians he took up the 
claim on which Newport is located. 
This was in 1866. My husband 
served as one of the three peace 
commissioners to treat with the 
Modoc Indians in 1873. He could 
not agree with the policy being 
pursued, so he resigned."" 
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Bay Blvd.. Newport, early I900's. Building 
OCEAN House hotel of Sam Case. Coast Guard 



AT FAR END 
STAT ION IS 



OF STREET 
THERE NOW. 



IS THE 





U.S. LAND Patent signed by President Grant giving the original site 
OF Newport to Sam Case. 1875. This and other documents by courtesy of 
Buz Ingalls. grandson of Mr. Case. 
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Ferry license issued to Sam Case. 
Clerk, B.W.Wilson, was your editor's 

grandfather. 21 



With Malice Toward One 



By Bonnie Highsmith 



NOT EVERYONE is fortunate 
enough to be a native Oregonian, 
therefore, the population of Ore- 
gon is made up partly of immi- 
grants from other states. It wasn't 
until about 1942 that Oregon began 
to expand almost beyond decency. 

That was the beginning of the 
shipyard years and the foreigners 
decended like swarms of locusts. 

They came from everywhere; 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
but mostly they came from Kansas; 
to take up squatter's rights in the 
greatest state in the world. 

Most of them are still here, 
living off the fat of the land and 
using every breath of Oregon air 
they draw to curse the rain that 
fills the rivers and streams, grows 
the finest forests anywhere, irri- 
gates the largest berry fields in 
the country, and keeps the foreign- 
ers from returning to their dried-up 
native lands. 

Any good Christian Oregonian 
will admit — under torture — that 
it does rain a trifle more in Ore- 
gon than a few other places, but 
to have a damned Kansan, born 
and bred in the devil's own out- 
house, come out to God's country 
and gripe about the one thing that 
could make Kansas fit to be part 
of the U.S.A. is enough to curl the 
moss on the back cf any red- 
blooded Oregonian. 

Kansas, laughingly known as 
the **Sunf lower State", is the 
central state of the United States 
— like a hole in the middle of a 
doughnut; serving no purpose 
whatsoever — a solid mass of 
absolute nothing — 82,276 square 
miles of nothing. 

Fortunately, Kansas is bound- 
ed on the north by Nebraska, on 
the east by Missouri, on the south 



The author lives at Lebanon, Oregon. 
An immigrant from the sunflower 
state, she is now bent on growing 
moss on her back and getting webbed 
feet. This hot blast almost made 
Atlantic Monthly, whose editor liked 
it but admitted he didn't have the 
guts. We are sending copies to 
sheriff Dillon and his limp legged 
deputy. Chester, of Dodge City. 

by Oklahoma, and on the west by 
Colorado, which is the only thing 
that keeps this dehydrated body of 
terra firma from blowing off the 
face of the earth. (This would be 
a hell of an improvement to the 
country.) 

According to the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, the average tempera- 
ture of Kansas is 54.9 degrees. 
In LARKS IN THE POPCORN, 
H. Allen Smith writes about a 
fellow whose favorite pastime is 
searching for errors in enclo- 
pedias. I wonder if he found that 
one. 

A funny thing happened to me 
in Kansas once; I had a heat 
stroke and damn near died. It was 
in the middle of August and it was 
120 in the shade. I could say 
"and no shade," but that would 
be an out and out lie, because 
there was shade — at least five 
square feet of shade from a 
pawpaw tree. And I was lying 
right in the middle of it having a 
heat stroke. 

The only thing that kept me 
from giving up was the realiza- 
tion that if I died, there was a 
chance 1 might be buried in that 
God-for-saken place. 

When God made the world he 
used most of the green he had on 
Oregon, By the time he got 
through he didn't have enough left 
to go around and it had to be chin- 
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ned down considerably. When he 
finally got around to Kansas, he 
was not only out of green but 
every other color. Being in a 
jovial mood, he said to himself, 
(there was no one else to talk to) 
'*Just for the hell of it, I'll leave 
this one plain." (Only he didn't 
say hell.) 

Kansas lay dormant and color- 
less for several million years and 
God had forgotten all about it. 

By the time Coronado and his 
men came across it in 1541 it was 
in pretty bad shape, and let me 
tell you, they like to died laugh- 
ing. They laughed so hard all the 
back to Spain that if the world had 
still been flat they would have 
sailed their damn ship clean off 
the edge of the ocean. 

Well, finally, years later, the 
white men came along and took 
Kansas away from the Indians. 
(Actually, the Indians gave it to 
them.) 

By the time these settlers 
realized what they had gotten 
themselves into it was too late, 
but they had a sense of humor, if 
nothing else, and tried to make 
the best of it. 

They decided to farm the land. 
They planted wheat and prayed for 
rain, but unfortunately, Kansas 
was not in God's jurisdiction, so 
the rain didn't come. But the wind 
did. 

So they planted wheat again. 
This time they tried digging for 
water, but all the holes filled up 
with oil and made a hell of a 
mess. And the wind came again. 

Then they decided that if they 
used a heavier seed it might stay 
in the ground better. So they 
planted corn-it blew away. 

One particularly bright young 
man in the group came up with a 
brilliant solution. He cut peices 
of string—probably buffalo gut- 



and tied the end of each to a 
kernel of corn. Then he planted 
the corn in staight rows. He 
placed rows of large stones par- 
allel to the rows of corn and tied 
the other ends of the strings to 
the stones. 

The wind came. But the corn 
stayed in the ground—or rather, 
a few inches above it. After each 
storm they'd push the kernels 
back into the ground until, eventu- 
ally, they took root. 

In due time they became quite 
adept at raising corn, Kansas is 
still considered the corniest state 
in the U.S.A. 

In spite of the cruel joke that 
was played in the beginning of 
time , Kansas has done a pretty 
fair job in its battle with the ele- 
ments. And maybe, with a little 
determination, Kansas will rise- 
again— and again, and again, and 
again. 




Assistant editor of Corvallis Maga- 
zine, Phyllis Hanson, at our new 
Varityper (a $3,000 typewriter). Miss 
Hanson also helps run Wilson's Pet 
Shop located on south 2nd Street. 
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FROM GTHl. 



Mrs. B. W. Wilson holding Ted Wilson 
for picture in 1907. Standing is your 
editor, Tom Wilson. Ted died in 1950. 
Photograph was made by W. S. Gardner. 




i 

The Bushrod Washington Wilson house faced east at the corner of fifth 

AND JEFFERSON. Bu 1 LT IN 1 B61 AND RAZED IN 1908. IT WAS FIRST HOUSE IN 
CORVALLIS TO HAVE ELECTRIC LIGHTS. YOUR EDITOR LIVED THERE IN 1907 
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The B.W.Wilson family on front porch of pioneer house at fifth and jef- 

FER50N. IVR . WiLSON CAME TO OREGON DY WAY OF CaPE HORN IN 1850. HlS WIFE 

crossed the plains in 1852. All of the people shown in this picture are 
dead. Your editor is the only descendent of the family living here. 
This photqgraph was made by the Pernot Bros, in 1888. 



Lafayette Yantis Wilson, b, 1856, hold- 
ing his daughter Agnes. Married Inez 
St. Clair, daughter of Territorial Rep- 
resentative Wayman St, Clair. 

Eliza Belle Wilson, b.l858, holding son 
George Walker. Married J. B. Walker, 
editor of "Scientific American." 

James Offin Wilson, b.l860, with Grace 
Wilson, dau^ter of Lafe, who became 
Mrs. A. G. B. Bouquet. "Off" was 
county judge here. Married Lulu Smith. 

Bushrod W. Wilson, Jr., b. 1882. sitting 
on porch. Became a lawyer. 

Thomas Edwin Wilson, b. 1872. Became 
a lawyer. 

Minnie Augusta Wilson (in center of 
porch) b. 1875. Became bacteriologist 
for New York City, where she helped 
dis cover the influenza virus in 1919. 



Bushrod W. Wilson and wife (Priscilla 
Owsley Yantis). Mr. Wilson was born 
at Columbia Falls, Maine, 1824. 

Inez Wilson (in doorway), wife of Lafay- 
ette Wilson. Her father, Wayman St. 
Clair, had the first store in CorvaUis. 

Robert Justice Wilson (in front of 
window) b.l866. At that time he was a 
surgeon at Bellevue hospital in New 
York. Became superintendent of hospi- 
tals for New York City and president 
of the American Hospital Association. 

Joseph Hamilton Wilson, b. 1 863;d. 1 91 9. 
Your editor's fa ther. Was lawyer and 
C. P. A. Married Effa May Handy, 
b,1876; d.l962. 

Cara Helen Mary Wilson (sitting in 
chair) b. 1877. She married Will Wicks, 
who was state horticulturist for Idaho. 
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BUZ IN6ALL& 
Newport 

By Joe Wilson 

ABOUT HALFWAY out on the head- 
land where Yaquina Head lighthouse 
stands a mile at sea from Agate 
Beach, a cottage sits on a little 
shelf not far above a cove where 
small boats can be moored. 

Winfield Scott '*Buz" Ingalls 
lives in the cottage. On a clear 
night he can look out south and see 
the neons casting a glow over the 
town his grandfather, Sam Case, 
established in 1866 and named 
Newport. Daytimes he can see the 
jetties at the entrance to Yaquina 
bay and the three miles of beach 
and low headlands between. 

The surf and the ever-rolling 
Pacific beyond suggest the eter- 
nity that "Buz" calmly awaits in 
his snug nook under the promontory. 

Born in February, 1895, in the 
Ocean house which his grandfather 
bui It in 1 866 , w here now s tand s 
the Coast Guard headquarters, 
Buz grew into a tall, slim youth, 
He was at home in or on the water, 
ran along the beaches and the 
trails in the sandy hills surrounding 
Yaquina bay, straight as an arrow 
and as free as an Indian. 

He quickened the heartbeat 
of many a summer girl who visited 
the resort area, not to mention the 
home ^own beauties. 

Away to Arizona to stay with 
an aunt and finish high school, he 
took up commercial art and singing. 

He practiced his profession in 
Newport where, in 1913, he had the 
first sign shop in town. Back to 
Phoenix and more study, he 
enlisted the day after Wilson 
declared war and was off to the 
Army air corps for the duration. 




After the war he went to a voice 
school, along with Lawrence Tibbet, 
in southern California where a rich 
man offered him the same oppor- 
tunity. Tibbet had to go east for 
more training, but Buz had seen 
enough of the enslavment of the 
entertainment crowd to shun that 
life. He preferred the freedom as a 
professional artist. 

As a professional artist in 
Hollywood and as an singer. Buz 
spent over twenty years in southern 
California, then returned to Newport 
to be with his aging mother, and 
opened a sign shop again. He 
retired from this a couple of years 
ago. 

He was nicknamed *'Buzzer" 
by a sister who couldn't say 
brother. Shortened to **Buz" he has 
gone through life thus. He is 
having his gravestone carved 
"Buz" with one '*z" like in 
Genesis Chapter 22, verse 21. 

James Craigie, an Orkney 
Islander, who joined the Hudson's 
Bay company in 1839, married a 
Bannock Indian girl in the high 
country which is now Idaho. Their 
daughter Mary was Mrs. Sam Case. 
Buz*s mother, Ida, was a daughter 
of the Cases. 

Buz is the last of that tribe in 
the Yaquina bay country and is 
inordinatly proud of his Bannock 
blood. 
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LETTERS 

From Our Readers 



Dear Editor Wilson: 

Your last issue of CorvalUs brings 
back a lot of happy memories of my 
younger days with you, Robert Fulton, 
Dean Patterson, Ray Bethers, Robert 
Kerr and others of our gang. In spite 
of the bad moments that we gave to 
Henry Robinson, none of us has ended 
up in the Salem penitentiary as pre- 
dicted. 

Victor M. Trask, M.D. 
Pasadena, California 

Dear Editor Wilson: 

I got a lot of fun out of reading the 
latest issue of your magazine. We 
came there in about 1893, and I can 
remember most of those people whom 
you mention. 

I am enclosing a picture of the 
Graham & Wortham drugstore, in which 
is shown Mr. Wortham, Jim Emery, our 
night watchman, and Tom Graham's 
little boy, Tom, Jr. The other picture 
is of the writer who was a drug clerk 
there in about 1912. 

George H. Miller, M.D. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 




Dr. GEORGE H. MILLER 





The Graham a Wortham drugstore, 1912. on Second street where the Wilson 

PET SHOP NOW IS located. LEFT TO RIGHT: MR. WORTHAM. TOM GrAHAM. JR.. 

JIM Emery. Photo by courtesy of Dr. George h. miller. 
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Dear Editor Wilson: 

The two pictures on page 15 of 
your last issue bring to me some very 
ancient and vivid memories. 

The lower picture showing the 1895 
graduating class of Philomath College 
recalls my association with the Wyatt 
boys when attending the primary grade 
at the same school in the mid-1890*s. 
Their father conducted a grocery store 
in Philomath when coffee, for instance, 
was sold as it came from the plantation 
and before sugar was bleached or granu- 
lated as it is now. 

The upper picture of the brick col- 
lege of Philomath could tell a sordid 
story if it could talk. It was built over 
a hundred years ago by the United 
Brethem church, an organization that 
at one time held 7th place in member- 
ship numbers in the United States. 

During the 1890's a church quarrel 
caused a wide open split of the member- 
ship and much bitter feeling between 
former friends. It resulted in extended 
court action throughout the country, 
wherever the church owned property. 

The cause of the church split stem- 
med from a difference of opinion regard- 
ing church dogma. The original rules 
provided that no member could belong 
to any secret society, such as the Odd 
Fellows, the Masons, or the grange. 
Strong sentiment within the church 
in favor of changing the rules to permit 
lodge membership continued, and when 
the National Board made the record 
change, the litigation began in full 
force and lasted several years. 

The faction who favored the change 
to permit the joining of secret societies 
became known as the "Liberals," and 
those opposed, as the "Radicals." 
After several years of bitter litigation 
the Liberals won out, and the building 
shown in the picture became the prop- 
erty of that faction, and they continued 
to maintain school until it became im- 
possible because of lack of patronage. 

When the court granted the existing 
property to the Liberal group, the Rad- 
icals bought a site and erected a build- 
ing which served not only as a place of 
worship but was also used as a college. 
To an outsider the whole thing seemed 
ridiculous, as the maintaining of two 
colleges in a town with only a few 
hundred population did not make sense, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
state college at Corvallis was only five 
miles away. 

Nevertheless^ for many years prior 
to the litigation, the college at Philo- 
math served a good purpose, and many 
fine graduates were turned out. The 



teaching staff was composed of well 
informed men and women who taught for 
the love of their work rather than for 
the money consideration. This, too, was 
before the larger college at Corvallis 
got going in a comprehensive way. 

John A. Gellatly 
Wenatchee, Washington 

Editor's Note: Mr. Gellatly passed 
away about the middle of July, 1963. 
We will have a story about his eventful 
life in a forthcoming issue. 

Dear Editor Wilson: 

....Your excellent magazine, which 
is getting better all the time. ...In fact, 
yesterday my mail box was full of cur- 
rent periodicals, but your spring issue 
was read before I even opened the 
others. 

Mrs. Frances Wiles Cannon 
La Grande, Oregon 





Mre. James Wilson and Agnes Hayden 
on the sidewalk leading up to the Alsea 
hotel, about 1910. The Dorsey house 
IS in the background. Photo by courtesy 
of Mrs. Dan Chamberlain. 
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Office of the Corvallis " T i me s " about 1890. located upstairs above the 
Graham & Wortham drugstore (now Wilson's pet shop), man at left was 

NEIL NEWHOUSE. At RIGHT. WITH DERBY HAT. WAS ROBERT JOHNSON. OWNER 
AND EDITOR. JOHNSON SOLD OUT TO B.F.IRVINE IN 18 93. ThE LATE DtCK 

Graham was the first newsboy. 

When mr. Irvine bought the '*Times"he also acquired the '"Leader." 
another Corvallis newspaper, and consolidated them into a strong 
local weekly. His editorials attracted Sam Jackson, publisher of the 
Portland " Journa l . " who hired him away from Corvallis. Although he 
became blind, he was editor-in-chief of the "OREGON journal" for 
many years and became a nationally famous editor. 

{PHOTO courtesy OF Dr . VICTOR M. TraSK) 



Dear Editor Wilson: 

The football players shown on the 
cover of your Spring 1963 issue are: 
left; H. Earle (Rat) Rinehart, quarter- 
back, deceased I960. He was my twin 
brother. 

right; Joe (Smiley) Emily, end, now 
living in Portland. 

They were on the 1907, OAC team 
that won the Pacific Coast champion- 
ship. 

J. Carle Rinehart, M.D. 
Portland, Oregon 



Note: "Rat" Rinehart also became an 
M.D. He founded the well-known Rine- 
hart sanitarium at Wheeler, Oregon. 



Dear Editor Wilson: 

Perhaps you may be smart to deal 
with local history and anecdotes to 
get up sales—but I liked better the old 
Northwest Challenge, where you boldly 
challenged just about anyone and any- 
thing, with a horizon as wide as the 
world, and with ideas as penetrating 
as you could find writers to write. 

Tertius Chandler 
Gothenburg, Sweden 

Dear Editor Wilson: 

I think you should mix in a little 
of today and a dash or two about to- 
morrow. 

"Hi" Howe 
Chicago, Illinois 
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^/^ P£T SHOP 




TROP\CAL FISH 

and a complete 
)ine of supplies 
6r)cl tank eQuipment 

CANARIES 
PARAKEETS 
PARROTS 

"^Heti qouDogs! Corr\e 
m 6nd g^t d big 
Rauobide Checoeq Bone,^ 

You GOT FUE^^ ^ 
WOtMAS? ITCH? 

V/B GOT STUFF AV(PTmNG5 F0(^ YOU 




lorth jetty at Yaquina Bay is being extended 1,800 feet in a $5,376,000 project. 



WESTERN TREE CONES 

of Corvallis 

Supplier of decorative and educa- 
tional forest cones. 15 years 
shipping to every State. Visitors 
are welcome to our Shop anytime. 

Call Helen Sawin for appointment 
or club demonstration. 

Plaza 3-8568 
1925 Brooklane. Corvallis. Oregon 




Drug Company Chooses 
Newport as Location 
To Establish Plant 

A new drug manufacturing firm 
will be established at Newport, the 
first project attracted by Lincoln 
Development Company. 

Kapsun Laboratories expects to 
have a plant in operation within 
180 days, according to William 
Kapranos, Fullerton, Calif., presi- 
dent of the new Newport firm. Ini- 
tial product will be an antiseptic 
now manufactured in Portland. 
Other products are planned. 

Kenneth Dodd, president of Lin- 
coln Development, said the $225,- 
000 project includes $50,000 by 
the Kapsun Company, a $75,000 
plant to be erected by Lincoln De- 
velopment, and $100,000 in work- 
ing capital to be provided by an- 
other Newport corporation. 
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